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weakness. The only rival within my experience, unless it were Guthrie at Edinburgh, was Spurgeon in South London; he had a glorious voice, unquestioning faith, full and ready knowledge of apt texts of the Bible, and a deep earnest desire to reach the hearts of congregations who were just as earnest in response.
The association of antique halls and grey time-worn towers went deeper than the schools, and companionship was more than lectures. Overton was a friendly and popular man at our scholars' table, afterwards the writer of various books, pronounced by competent opinion to be truly meritorious in the field of Church history and biography. His volume on Law, author of the memorable Serious Call, is liberal-minded and readable, as, the story of a figure that in spite of theology even Gibbon found attractive, we should expect it to be. Our ways ran in opposite directions, to a distance that the pious founders whose bread we ate in common would have ill understood, for I think my book on Diderot appeared in the same year as his history of the English Church in the eighteenth century. Meanwhile he was stroke of the boat and captain of the Eleven. More is to be said of another comrade of very different type.
Beyond the influence of any tutor or professor was the senior commoner, Cotter Morison. No more engaging figure appeared in an Oxford quadrangle, nor one, it must be confessed, in tone, manners, knowledge, and way of thinking and living, more entirely unacademic. He was some six or seven years my senior, and at twenty this was the distinction between manhood and boyhood. He had lived much abroad, mainly in France, with a mother whose